GATEWAY   TO   GREATNESS
clan to fight as a combined force. He put himself forward as their
leader. They responded, and for a while they achieved for them,
an unusual degree of unity. Viriatus armed his infantry with
spears, darts and stones and his mounted troops were equipped
with swords and daggers and defensive shields and leather helmets.
Viriatus' cry was from the heart, but it was supported in the field
by good performance in the art of guerilla tactics and the carrying
out of swift movements, deep raiding and sham retreats. On one
attack on the Romans Viriatus had a force of only 1,000. Under
his inspiring leadership the force withdrew as if in retreat but turned
so swiftly that the professional Roman soldiers were demoralised.
Viriatus killed many Romans himself that day. On another
occasion his men cut to pieces 4,000 of a Roman army numbering
10,000. During 146 B.C. and 145 B.C., he defeated many other
Roman armies with the utmost ease and he presented the Army
Command with a serious problem. Fifteen thousand recruits were
raised, trained and sent to the forward areas. Viriatus engaged the
main body and employing the tactics by which he was fast becoming
a legendary figure, he fell upon the Romans and once again heavily
defeated them. That victory gave him control of a big area.
Celtiberi tribesmen joined him and, together, a force of 6,000
Lusitanians and Celtiberi annihilated an enemy army of 18,000
infantry and 2,000 mounted troops.
Viriatus* spectacular career reached its climax during the Roman
blockade of a southern provincial city then called Erisana. Viriatus
entered it under cover of darkness and attacked the Romans from
within the city as they were entrenching themselves outside its
walls. The attack was successful, but instead of destroying his enemy
and thereby putting " perhaps even Roman power in the Peninsula '*
at his mercy, he allowed the Romans to treat for terms for reasons
that are not clear. It may be that his men had grown tired of
campaigning and wanted to withdraw from fighting which could
have brought them little profit and little publicised prestige. They
were hillmen with both work and family ties and their land, such
as it was, had become neglected. Viriatus, too, was a strategist as
wdl as a soldier. He may have thought his position unassailable
in tie military sense or he might have argued that in the long run
otgaolsed Rome was bound to win. He may have been disturbed
% internal weaknesses and he himself may have wearied of success.
Whatever the motive which inspired him he permitted the beaten
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